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INTRODUCTORY. 


SincE the following Address was delivered two years 
ago, members and friends of the Rebecca Nurse Monument 
Association have at various times requested it for publica- 
tion. The delay has been partly occasioned by my desire 
to make some revision of it, chiefly with a view to supply 
further details in the brief biographical notes or sketches 
contained in the body of the discourse. These, however 
ample the time that has elapsed, are not quite so full as 
I had intended that they should be; but scant though 
they are, perhaps they are sufficient to answer the gen- 
eral purpose which at first I had in mind, and accordingly 
the whole is now presented in nearly its original form, 
with very little alteration or elaboration. The dedicatory 
words, which were pronounced by me at the unveiling of 
the tablet, may be found on the next page. | 


A. Pi Lee 
Concord, Mass., July 16, 1894. 


DEDICATION ‘OF THE TABLET 


“In 1692, while Rebecca Nurse was in prison, charged 
with having committed ‘sundry acts of witchcraft,’ and 
was exposed to danger of condemnation and death for the 
alleged offense, forty of her neighbors and friends in 
Salem Village and vicinity braved the delusion and fury 
of the hour, and at the risk of their own lives sought, 
though unavailingly, to procure her release and safety by 
their written testimony to her innocence and to her uni- 
formly high Christian character and conduct. This tablet, 
which bears their names, has now been erected in their 
honor, by some of her descendants, near the spot where 
lies her sacred dust. In observance of the two hundredth 
anniversary of her martyrdom we dedicate it, on this 
twenty-ninth day of July, 1892, to the memory of those 
who bore witness in her behalf at the time of her great 
peril and need; to the love of justice and right; to the 
spirit of truth and moral courage; and to the law of 
Christian love and kindness.” 


Rebecca Nurse was executed July 19, 1692. The monument to 
her memory in Tapleyville, Danvers (formerly Salem Village), was 
dedicated July 19, 1885. With the Tablet it stands in the beautiful 
grove of pines that shades the family burial ground, where tradition 
has located her grave, and a short distance from:the old historic 
house in which she lived and which was the scene of her arrest. 


Po OME 


ON 


REBECCA NURSE AND HER FRIENDS. 


BY CREW; A.:P! PUTNAM; DD; 


On the two hundredth anniversary of the tragic death 
of Rebecca Nurse and of her companions in martyrdom, and 
here in the church of the old parish with which she was 
long connected, we meet to honor her memory and the 
memory of those who, at serious peril to themselves, en- 
deavored to save her from her cruel fate. The occasion is 
not-one that calls for any extensive treatment of the gen- 
eral subject of the Salem Witchcraft Delusion of 1692, of 
whose fell and sanguinary spirit she was one of the hapless 
victims. It is rather mine to touch in the main upon only 
a single chapter of the history and some of the persons 
who were conspicuous in it, so as to gather up for ourselves 
from these special points of interest the impressive moral 
lessons that may be most suitable to the hour and the 
place. 

History is the unrolled map of the past, presenting to 
us, in mingled lights and shades, the good and ill of the 
world’s events and of human life. Full of instruction, it 
shows us what man has been and done during the ages, 
and how God has dealt with him as his child and as a 
subject of his moral government. There is no part of it 
that does not attest the presence of the infinite Creator and 
Inspirer, Giver of light and life, Ruler and Judge. No part of 
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it, therefore, is to be set aside or lost to view. However 
dark or bright it may be, the Supreme and Eternal One was 
there all the same. Even when it would seem to us that 
he was most absent or forgotten, or mocked or disobeyed ; 
even when it would appear that error, sin, and evil were 
most rampant and destructive-——we may rest assured that 
he was still there as a mysterious yet omnipotent factor, 
and that in the light of subsequent years or centuries men 
were destined to see his hidden hand, and to find what 
was strange or inexplicable taking its place in his vast and 
perfect plan and order, the very wrath of man being made 
to swell his praise. Hence the whole boundless economy 
of his providence is for our study. Nothing is to be slighted 
or neglected. Whatever God has ordained or permitted, 
whatever has engaged his own thought or entered into his 
own designs or administrations, has for us, so far as he may 
be pleased to reveal it to us, its indispensably necessary 
lessons, even though it cause us pain or shame, or offend 
our local or ancestral pride. And if we are lovers of wisdom 
we shall ask to know what we think was the worst, as well 
as what we think was the best, has to teach us. Above all 
things let us have the truth, cut whom or where it will. It 
were cowardly to do otherwise. The Word of God is not 
bound. It is marred and perverted for us if any portion 
of it is sacrificed or put under restraint. Its complete and 
sufficing ministry is possible only as it is manifested to 
us full-orbed, “perfect and entire, wanting nothing.’ We 
must learn to see as God sees. 

We all the more clearly see the good as we behold it 
in vivid contrast with the evil. There was never a time 
which was involved in such dense, overshadowing moral 
gloom that the heavy cloud was not partially illumined 
with beams of heavenly light. The radiance was all the 
more brilliant or beautiful for the “blackness of darkness” 
which it pierced or fringed with its golden splendors. For- 
evermore the faith of the Christian shines brightest as he 
struggles on and still holds out to the end amidst a world 
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of dismal doubts and fears. Courage is sublime in propor- 
tion to the formidableness of the foes whom it bravely en- 
counters and the difficulties and obstacles with which it con- 
tends to the death. Patience is never so lovely and glorious 
as when it is most tried by the fires of suffering and afflic- 
tion, and is still calm, trustful, strong, and triumphant; and 
never is a soul so saintly or Christlike to our view as 
when it is beset by the banded forces of temptation and 
tyranny, cruelty and wickedness, and yet comes forth out 
of the fiery ordeal stainless and serene, unconquered and 
unharmed. Would you know the spirit or secret of earth’s 
consecrated and canonized heroes and heroines, reformers, 
martyrs, and confessors? You shall read it as you study 
the times in which they lived; the circumstances and en- 
vironments of their lot; the beliefs, opinions, maxims, and 
institutions that prevailed around them; and all the fierce 
and implacable enemies of their peace, and the gigantic 
falsehoods, wrongs, iniquities, and abuses against which they 
flung themselves in holy and daring self-sacrifice, or bore 
their mute but eloquent and unfaltering testimony in meek 
endurance and in charity for all, Nowhere shall you find 
sweeter or more exquisite flowers than those which bloom 
amidst the cold and ice and desolation of Alpine heights ; 
the sturdiest and noblest oaks are those which have breasted 
the rudest storms of winter and gathered fresh strength from 
its angry blasts; and never do stars and constellations blaze 
for us with such undimmed luster as when night shrouds the 
heavens with its sablest pall. 

We see the celestial character of the Man of Nazareth 
as he mingles graciously with the festive throng at the wed- 
ding scene of Cana, or as he discourses so luminously to 
the disciples or the multitude amidst the quiet charms of 
the Mount of the Beatitudes and of the shore of the Sea 
of Galilee; but it is only when at length the fatal shadows 
close about him, and the world rises up against him, and 
he passes meekly and majestically on from the sorrows 
of Gethsemane to the insults and mockeries of the high 
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priest’s palace and of the judgment hall, and to the agonies 
of the ignominious cross, where 


“Jewish hate and Gentile malice 
Lift the royal victim high,” 


that the divinity that was in him bursts in full glory upon 
our wondering eyes, and we learn once for all what it means 
to live and die for the truth and what are the supernal vir- 
tues and graces it is ours to emulate and make our own. 
The indomitable spirit of Paul and the apostles rose to 
highest grandeur as it matched its strength against the 
mighty empires and hoary systems of pagan antiquity, 
only to fall before their fury, but only, also, to seal their 
doom. The ten great, horrible persecutions that raged 
under the reigns of the Roman emperors do but increase 
our sense of the faithful devotion and sanctified character 
of the countless numbers of the early Christians who were 
willing to be tortured unto death, and accepted the sword, 
and the fagot, and the terrors of the amphitheater rather 
than deny the Lord of love and life. We never thrill with 
admiration of Luther so much as when he goes up to the 
Diet of Worms to face alone the assembled and menacing 
power and pride of the Papal Church, and says he will go 
though he may meet as many devils as there are tiles on 
the roofs. The greatness of his work and peril becomes 
the measure of the man and of his magnificence. And so 
it has been with the servants of truth and righteousness 
of all the centuries—the lofty-minded reformers, friends 
of justice and liberty, and followers of Jesus Christ — who 
have fought the good fight and have despised the ven- 
geance as well as the favor and honors of the world, if 
only thus they might do the will of God and win his 
smile. It was the sin and woe of earth that summoned 
to the front the best that was in them, put it to the 
test, purified, toughened, and developed it, and made it 
meet for heaven. How true it is that “light is sown in 
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darkness,’ and that we know the one all the more for 
what we know of the other! 

Much has been said and written about the witchcraft 
delusion of 1692, and the darker side of the picture has by 
no means failed of due attention. And this is as it should 
be, if thus the fit background is given us for delineations, 
in stronger and brighter relief, of what was good and fair. 
For the dreadful drama, bad as it was, was not an unmixed 
evil. Among those who in one way or another partici- 
pated in it were men and women, not a few, of exalted 
character. Words were said and deeds were done that 
are worthy of grateful and lasting remembrance. Indeed, 
there were exemplifications of the very spirit of Christ 
which have rarely, if ever, been surpassed in any age or 
land. Danvers in all her history has had her share of 
worthies, whose names we shall not let die. Many have 
been her sons and daughters who have been justly revered 
for their great virtue, piety, and usefulness. Able, upright, 
and eminent statesmen and jurists there have been; and 
gifted and devoted ministers, and excellent and beloved 
physicians, and accomplished and earnest teachers, and en- 
terprising and honorable citizens, and illustrious soldiers, 
and gallant heroes; yes, men who have gladly laid down 
their lives in all the wars for dear freedom’s sake and 
for fatherland, and who are embalmed in blessed memory 
forever. But the old town has had her martyrs to Christ 
as well as her martyrs to country, and seldom in all the 
annals of the past may you find loftier or holier souls than 
among those who were faithful to death on Gallows Hill, 
and rose thence to heaven to receive ‘‘the crown of right- 
eousness.” Here was the faith that overcame the world, 
the courage that knew no fear, the patience of the saints, 
and the sinlessness of those who “walk in white.” 

The story of Rebecca Nurse, not to speak of kindred 
spirits who shared her fate— Mary Easty, Elizabeth How, 
and others — is like a leaf cut out of the history of pious 
women of remoter ages of the Church, who suffered per- 
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secution and a most excruciating. death for their Lord, and 
whose good confessions have been handed down to us in 
imperishable records. ‘There are points of resemblance be- 
tween the two cases; points of difference also. Yet both 
alike attest the power and illustrate the victory of faith. It 
was a heathen, not a professedly Christian authority, that 
called upon Vivia Perpetua and St. Felicitas to renounce 
their Master’s name and so to tell a lie. They were accused 
of keeping aloof from the popular festivities and public 
sacrifices of the prevailing religion. Priests, rulers, and the 
people kindled with ire against them. Vivia Perpetua was 
of an excellent family, was well educated, and was honor- 
ably married. Not the most importunate entreaties of 
even her own father could avail to weaken or disturb her 
sacred loyalty and trust. She was baptized in token of 
her unshaken allegiance, and in a few days was thrust 
into prison— dark, hot, crowded, and miserable — where 
she pined with her infant at the breast. Yet was she 
happy amidst all her troubles, and “the prison,” she said, 
“‘became to me like a palace.” She was visited, the record 
tells us, with extraordinary dreams and visions, by which 
she seemed to be greatly strengthened and comforted. 
St. Felicitas and three youthful male catechumens had 
been incarcerated with her. However calm and firm they 
all remained, their speech was not always mild or gentle 
towards those who came to gaze at them with vulgar and 
unsympathizing curiosity. ‘Is not tomorrow’s spectacle 
enough to satiate your hate? ... Mark well our counte- 
nances, that you may know them again on the day of judg- 
ment.” When they were led forth to execution the men 
were to wear the dress of the priests of Saturn and the 
women that of the priestesses of Ceres, in profanation of 
their Christian faith and zeal; but they declined and were 
permitted to decline the garb, and were allowed to appear 
in simple attire. The young men were flung to leopards 
and bears in the amphitheater and in the presence of 
thousands of eager and excited spectators; while Perpetua 
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and Felicitas, of whom the latter had just recovered from 
childbirth, were hung up naked in nets to be gored by a 
wild and furious cow. The heathen multitude turned with 
horror from the scene, and in obedience to its demands the 
more delicate forms of the women were arrayed in loose 
robes, and were then given to be tossed and torn by the 
horned and savage beast. Perpetua in her last moments 
was seen to raise the fainting and mortally wounded body 
of her sister in affliction, and was heard to say words of 
encouragement to a brother to be steadfast to the end. 
But soon all was over; the appetite of the brutal popu- 
lace for blood was appeased, and their victims, “of whom 
the world was not worthy,’ entered into their rest. 
Rebecca Nurse was kin with Vivia Perpetua, though 
long centuries intervened between them. She too was of 
high character and position and of rare refinement and 
spotless life. Unlike the other, she was advanced in years 
and burdened with infirmities, having passed the limit of 
threescore and ten, and borne the care of a numerous fam- 
ily of children, whom, as a pattern Christian mother and 
as a consistent member of the Christian Church, she had 
instructed and trained in the fear and love of God, look- 
ing well to the ways of her household, and walking in all 
gracious friendship and service to others. From what we 
know of her and her sisters, we can well believe that her 
parents, William and Joanna (Blessing) Towne, who came 
from Bristol, England, and settled in Topsfield, and whose 
descendants are now in all parts of the country, were them- 
selves worthy of such daughters, and instilled into their 
minds those divine principles and influences which were 
one day to be their strong support under almost unprece- 
dented trials, and to gain for them immortal honor. There 
was everything in the character and circumstances, in the 
blameless and beneficent life, and in the enfeebled con- 
dition and venerable age of this mother in Israel, that should 
have made her safe forever against the darts of the wicked. 
But the shafts of envy and malice, like the arrows of death, 
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love a shining mark, and it was not in the nature of the 
spirit that was now taking possession both of church and 
state, to spare one like Rebecca Nurse. A believer in 
witchcraft, like nearly all the people and the world at that 
time, yet conscious of entire innocence of any alleged 
league with Satan or actual fellowship with evil, how little, 
even when, after the arrest, examination, and imprisonment 
of Sarah Good, Sarah Osburn, and the Indian Tituba, it had 
been intimated that two women of high repute had been 
marked for accusation, and then Martha Corey, with her 
husband Giles, had been committed as one of them — could 
she have realized or suspected that she herself was the 
other remaining object of meditated attack! How little she 
thought that a fire was already kindling that was destined 
to consume her, and that old neighborhood jealousies and 
controversies, in which some of her friends or connections 
may have had their share, and the like of which are only 
too common to all such rural or village communities, were 
remembered only to serve as fuel for such a flame! Few 
things in all this strange history are more affecting than 
the visit which, at the desire of others, Israel and Elizabeth 
Porter and Daniel Andrew and Peter Cloyse, not unkindly 
made at her house to tell her that—to use their own 
language — “several of the afflicted persons mentioned “er.”’ 
She was “in a weak and low condition in body,” and had 
been “sick almost a week,” they say. But she “blessed 
God” that she “had more of his presence in this sickness 
than sometimes she had had,” though “not so much as she 
desired ;”’ yet “she would, with the apostle, press forward 
to the mark.” Then of her own accord she referred to 
the affliction that had befallen the neighborhood, and Mr. 
Parris and his family in particular, tenderly expressing her 
sympathy for them, and saying that “she pitied them with 
all her heart and went to God for them.” The conversation 
that ensued is best told in the statement of her visitors 
themselves: ‘She said she heard that there were persons 
spoken of that were as innocent as she was, she believed; 
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and, after much to this purpose, we told her we heard that 
she was spoken of also. ‘Well,’ she said, ‘if it be so, the 
will of the Lord be done.’ She sat still awhile, being as 
it were amazed, and then she said, ‘Well, as to this thing 
I am as innocent as the child unborn; but surely,’ she 
said, ‘what sin hath God found out in me unrepented of 
that he should lay such an affliction upon me in my old 
age?’ And according to our best observation we could not 
discern that she knew what we came for before we told her.” 

Yet, as Mr. Upham observes, at the very time she 
was pouring out her prayers for Parris and his family, her 
minister himself, with others who shared his spirit, or who 
only too easily were dominated by his will, was bent on 
her destruction and was desperately seeking to compass it. 
From the pulpit he denounced her as a demon, and other- 
wise fomented trouble by his mischievous words. Rebecca’s 
sister Sarah, wife of Peter Cloyse, was present, but indig- 
nantly rose and left the house as she heard the brutal 
epithet, a draught of air slamming the door behind her. 
The circumstance was accepted as only further evidence 
against them all. Sarah as well as Peter was speedily sin- 
gled out for the wrath of the spoiler; but though she 
escaped the tragic fate of her saintly sisters, her spirited 
conduct and estimable character, taken in connection with 
the atrocities of her examination and imprisonment, will 
ever link her name with theirs in memory’s tribute of 
praise. 

Rebecca Nurse was arrested on the 24th of March, the 
warrant having been issued on complaint of Edward Putnam, 
son of Thomas Putnam, Sr., and Jonathan Putnam, who was 
his cousin, being the eldest son of John, the brother of 
Thomas. Who can depict the sense of dread and horror 
that must have seized that peaceful and happy Christian 
home as George Herrick, the marshal, with whatever as- 
sistants, rode up to it early that morning to tear away 
from it one who was its brightest ornament and crown? 
Charged with practicing ‘certain detestable arts called 
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witchcraft,” the aged wife and mother was borne to the 
house of Nathaniel Ingersoll, the magnate of the village, 
and thence to the meeting house, where, in answer to the 
hellish accusations of the vile witnesses, the heartless ques- 
tionings of the too credulous and unfeeling magistrate, the 
frenzied outcries and tumultuous uproar of the maddened 
crowd, and all the shameless indignities which were perpe- 
trated upon her, she could only exclaim, without one resent- 
ful, taunting, impatient word: “I can say before my eternal 
Father, I am innocent.’”’—‘“O Lord, help me.” —“I have 
got nobody to look to but God.” Nor was it in the power 
of all her crafty and influential adversaries, or of the clam- 
orous and vengeful multitude, to force her to belie her 
conscience or to surrender her hold on Him in whom 
she believed. John Hathorne, who had conducted the ex- 
amination, and Jonathan Corwin, his associate, straight- 
way consigned her to Salem Jail to await further trial. 
More high-handed proceedings were soon entered upon, 
and the storm was about to break in all its fury. Early 
in April, Sarah Cloyse and Elizabeth Procter were arrested 
and brought forward for examination, not at Salem Vil- 
lage before the two local magistrates, as in the previous 
cases, but in Salem itself, before the government of the 
colony as a self-constituted tribunal. Henceforth the main 
responsibility was to rest upon civil authorities and other 
parties in Boston and vicinity rather than upon officers or 
people in the town or neighborhood most affected by pass- 
ing events. As in all other instances, the adverse action 
of the court was a foregone conclusion. The two women 
were sent to Boston Jail in custody of Marshal Herrick, 
and with them brave, heroic John Procter, husband of 
Elizabeth, who also had come under condemnation because 
he was bold to stand manfully beside his wife in her peril, 
and because he was one of the very few who had seen 
through all the evil of the hour and had been swift to 
denounce it. And with them also went, transferred from 
one dungeon to another, Dorcas Good, the little innocent 
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child of four or five years, whom sage, valiant, and august 
men feared and must needs confine and manacle with the 
rest; Martha Corey, a worthy Christian woman who rose 
above her age and from first to last proclaimed witchcraft 
and all its works as an imposture; and also Rebecca Nurse. 

Of other arrests, trials, and imprisonments there is not 
time or need to tell. I have touched thus far upon details 
only as it seemed necessary to set forth in its true light 
what forty men and women did to save the life of the 
venerable saint of whom I have chiefly spoken. The serv- 
ice which they attempted cannot be well understood by 
us, except as we keep in mind who and what she was, 
what were her situation and surroundings, and what was 
her danger. As days and weeks had come and gone, prom- 
inent persons had more and more been the objects of whis- 
pered suspicions and then of fierce outcries. No one was 
safe; least of all such as were of excellent character and 
reputation or of commanding position and influence. There 
were enough to envy them their good name or estate, and 
to wish to bring them low and effect their ruin. The 
wicked girls who were the original accusers, and the 
equally abominable creatures who soon came to train in 
their company, were no doubt frequently but the mouth- 
piece of others who seemed to stand behind them to suggest 
what victims next should be in order, as often as jealousy, 
prejudice, dislike, revenge, or self-interest might prompt the 
act. Meanwhile the great delusion had gained tremendous 
power. Not alone the usurping colonial government, but 
Cotton Mather and the clergy, far and near, were carrying 
things with a strong hand. It was claimed more confi- 
dently and alarmingly than ever that Satan had indeed 
come to establish his kingdom here, while all good Chris- 
tians were called upon to beat him down and destroy his 
works. None were held more guilty or more deserving of 
punishment than those who manifested any sympathy with 
accused or convicted persons, or who questioned the fact 
or reality of witchcraft as popularly regarded, or who pre- 
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sumed to think for themselves and speak freely their mind 
about such transcendent matters in opposition to the gen- 
eral consensus of the Church and the commonly declared 
teachings of the Bible. To take issue with the ruling 
spirit of the hour, in however slight a degree, was to stand 
in the way of the highest interests of truth and religion and 
to invite disfavor and persecution. It was to array one’s 
self against the mighty secular and ecclesiastical power 
of the time. It required a great deal of moral courage 
under such circumstances to appear in behalf of Rebecca 
Nurse, however virtuous or holy she was; to bear witness 
to her Christian character and life; and so to leave the 
case with the inevitable inference that proceedings against 
her should cease and that she should be restored to her 
home. It is in strong proof of her exceptional worth and 
also of the brave and conscientious spirit of her friends that 
the latter, however many of them had been swept along 
by the current before, came to say at last that there must 
be a halt to this ruinous business, and that it was high 
time that the voice of reason and justice and mercy should 
be heard. Yet how necessary it was that the word should be 
said in all moderation, calmness, and wisdom! Should it be 
the language of reproach, passion, faultfinding, criticism, or 
whatever else of the kind, the last state of the case would 
be worse than the first. We can seem to see how anxiously, 
yet how cautiously, these kind-hearted men and women be- 
gan to consult with one another about the matter; how they, 
perhaps secretly, went from house to house and matured 
their plan in such wise as to produce the best possible 
effect; and how they solemnly pledged themselves to stand 
together and bring their whole united force to bear in 
order that the desired result should be accomplished — en- 
couraged and aided, as we are informed they were, by Rev. 
James Allen, of Boston, who had inherited the Townsend- 
Bishop farm, but had sold it in 1678 to Francis Nurse. 
The written testimony of the first on the list, Nathaniel 
Putnam, was given separately. Strong man that he was, 
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although advanced in years—yet like many others he had 
been unduly influenced, Mr. Upham says, by Parris, his 
minister, and by the strange developments and phenomena 
of the hour, to lend his support to the wrong side. But 
now he would pause and give a better direction to thought 
and feeling, and it may be that he wished to emphasize 
his earnest purpose by presenting a statement which should 
be signed with his own name alone, and which should be 
of the same purport as that of the thirty-nine others. 
However that may have been, this is what he wrote: 


Nathaniel Putnam, Sr., being desired by Francis Nurse, Sr., to 
give information of what I could say concerning his wife’s life and 
conversation, I, the abovesaid, have known this aforesaid woman forty 
years, and what I have observed of her, human frailties excepted, her 
life and conversation have been according to her profession, and she 
hath brought up a great family of children and educated them well, 
so that there is in some of them apparent savor of godliness. I have 
known her differ with her neighbors, but I never knew or heard of 
any that did accuse her of what she is now charged with. 


The similar testimony of the thirty-nine is as follows: 


We whose names are hereunto subscribed, being desired by 
Goodman Nurse to declare what we know concerning his wife’s con- 
versation for time past, we can testify, to all whom it may concern, 
that we have known her for many years, and, according to our obser- 
vation, her life and conversation were according to her profession, 
and we never had any cause or grounds to suspect her of any such 
thing as she is now accused of. 


The signatures appended to this statement are as fol- 
lows: Israel Porter, Elizabeth Porter, Edward Bishop, Sr., 
Hannah Bishop, Joshua Rea, Sarah Rea, Sarah Leach, John 
Putnam, Rebecca Putnam, Joseph Hutchinson, Sr., Lydia 
Hutchinson, William Osburn, Hannah Osburn, Joseph Hol- 
ton, Sr., Sarah Holton, Benjamin Putnam, Sarah Putnam, Job 
Swinnerton, Esther Swinnerton, Joseph Herrick, Sr., Samuel 
Abbey, Hepzibah Rea, Daniel Andrew, Sarah Andrew, Dan- 
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iel Rea, Sarah Putnam, Jonathan Putnam, Lydia Putnam, 
Walter Phillips, Sr., Nathaniel Felton, Sr., Margaret Phillips, 
Tabitha Phillips, Joseph Houlton, Jr., Samuel Endicott, Eliz- 
abeth Buxton, Samuel Aborn, Sr., Isaac Cook, Elizabeth 
Cook, and Joseph Putnam. 

The names of these men and women, which shine for 
us in the darkness of that troublous time, deserve some- 
thing more than a passing mention. Unfortunately, the 
list as inscribed upon the tablet is not given in its proper 
order as presented above, having, with at least one additional 
error, been confusedly arranged by the architect with a view 
to a supposed better artistic effect. In my brief, rapid 
glance at these numerous worthies or penitents, I shall 
hold to the succession in which they appear in the original 
record or in the standard histories. It will be seen, even 
from such scant notice as I shall only be able to give of 
them here, that they represent a larger number of the 
principal families in and about Salem Village than one 
might discover at first, and, indeed, an abundant share of 
the higher intelligence, social standing, moral worth, and 
general rank and influence of the people of the community 
to which they belonged. It would seem hardly possible 
that there should still linger in our own day any traces of 
the old envies and animosities. Yet now and then there 
are not wanting writers who are more or less prone to 
indulge in petty and groundless criticisms or disparage- 
ments of certain of the elders, which it were difficult to 
account for on any other supposition. It required a man 
like Hon. Charles W. Upham to grasp the whole subject, to 
make an exhaustive study of it, and do exact justice to all 
the actors in the drama and such of their contemporaries or 
associates as he passes in review. There is nothing small 
or ill-natured or unfair in his pages. His largeness of 
mind and truth-loving spirit are equaled only by the full 
ness of his knowledge and the rare thoroughness and ex- 
ceptional value of his work. It is a work that stands the 
test, and one which those who treat of these matters must 
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refer to or borrow from as of supreme authority.t' He, most 
of all, acqguaints us with the true character of the friends 
of Rebecca Nurse, and I can do nothing better than to 
make a free and frequent use of his judgments respecting 
them, simply premising, as he well remarks, that if affairs 
had been left to the local population itself, without usur- 
pation or interference from outside, the witchcraft excite- 
ment would have died an early death instead of becoming 
the huge and terrible evil it was. We have in the dep- 
ositions themselves sufficient evidence that a reaction had 
already begun to set in, and that a very considerable num- 
ber who at first had encouraged or abetted the iniquity 
were now inclining to the better way. Yet what could 
the forty and their sympathizers do against the power that 
confronted them and that was so strong to rule events? 


I. NATHANIEL PUTNAM, mentioned above as having 
borne his testimony separately from the others, was, with 
Thomas, his older brother, and John, his younger, the son 
of John Putnam, the emigrant progenitor of the American 
family bearing the patronymic, all four of them being 
among the earliest settlers of Salem Village. Whatever 
the undue influence to which I have referred as exer- 
cised upon him for a time by Samuel Parris, yet, says 
our historian, he “generally was on the other side in the 
course of the various controversies which finally culmin- 
ated in the witchcraft delusion.’ His wife was Elizabeth, 
daughter of Richard Hutchinson, another of the emigrant 
settlers of the place; but she died four years previous to 
the outbreak, and so her name does not appear in connec- 
tion with that of her husband. Had she lived until the 
summer of 1692 we may well believe that her voice, lke 


_ ¥It should be said, in this connection, however widely known the fact 
may be, that Mr. Upham’s labors in this great service were abundantly shared 
by his honored son, William P. Upham, Esq., whose intelligent, earnest, and 
constant aid was of the utmost importance and value, and whose accurate 
and extensive acquaintance with the annals of Salem and its neighboring towns 
may justly be ranked with that of the father himself. 
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that of her kin, would have been for Rebecca Nurse. Mr. 
Upham also says: ‘‘ Nathaniel Putnam was a deputy to the 
General Court, and constantly connected with all the in- 
terests of the community. He had great business activity 
and ability, and was a person of extraordinary powers of 
mind, of great energy and skill in the management of 
affairs, and of singular sagacity, acumen, and quickness 
of perception. He died July 23, 1760, leaving a numer- 
ous family and a large estate.” 


2. IsRAEL PoRTER was worthy to head the list of the 
thirty-nine. He was the son of “Farmer” John Porter, 
whose ‘‘family before long held among them more land, 
it is probable, than any other.” He himself, we are told, 
was ‘“‘the head of a great and powerful family.”’ We have 
already seen that with his wife Elizabeth, and with Daniel 
Andrew, and Peter Cloyse, he visited Rebecca Nurse to in- 
form her that ‘‘several of the afflicted persons mentioned 
her.” The written account which the four friends gave of 
the interview bears their signatures alone, and “the char- 
acter of each of the signers and indorsers of this interesting 
paper is sufficient proof that its statements are truthful.” 
Israel Porter was born about the year 1645, was made 
freeman in 1690, was selectman, and also was styled Cap- 
tain. 


3. ELizaABETH PorTER, his wife, was a daughter of 
Major William and Ann Hathorne, whose country seat, 
as we all know, was on Asylum Hill. Her husband's 
brother, Joseph, married Anna, her own sister. She was 
sister, also, of John MHathorne, the rigorous examining 
magistrate, whom we have met before. Notwithstanding 
the fact that her brother was so conspicuous and _ influ- 
ential on the side of the prosecution, she gave her own 
name for the rescue of the woman he had so wronged, 
and consequently deserves all the more credit for the 
act. Hawthorne, the novelist or romancer, was of this 
same family of the Hathornes of Salem Village. 
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4. Epwarp BisHop, Sr.— There were four men who 
bore the name of Edward Bishop living within the limits of 
the general scene of the excitement. None of them are sup- 
posed to have belonged to the family of Townsend Bishop, 
the first proprietor of the Francis and Rebecca Nurse house. 
The one who here gave his signature, if we are not mis- 
taken as to his identity, was in 1660 a constable of Salem, 
who afterward settled in Beverly and was an original mem- 
ber of the church there. His lands lay on both sides of 
Bass River. It is said of him, ‘‘His name appears but 
once in the witchcraft proceedings, and then in favor of 
an accused person.’”’ He died in 1695. 


5. Hannan Bisnop.—Probably of the family of the 
above Edward. 


6. JosHua REA was a “leading man in the manage- 
ment of town affairs.’ He was son of Daniel Rea, Sr., 
who on coming to America settled first in Plymouth and 
afterward in Salem Village, where he died in 1662. He 
lived on Hathorne or Asylum Hill, but is said to have kept, 
for atime, the Ship Tavern in Salem. The year of his de- 
cease was 1710. 


7, SARAH REa was his wife. She was Sarah Waters, 
and Savage, the genealogist and annalist, thinks she may 
have been a daughter of Richard Waters. With her hus- 
band she was one of the first members of the Salem Vil- 
lage Church. She died in 1700 at the age of seventy. 


8. SARAH LEACH is one whom I have not been able 
to identify for a certainty. Whether she was married or 
not, or whose daughter she was, I do not know. John 
Leach, of Salem, son of Laurence Leach, had numerous 
children, and one of them, born in 1652, was named Sarah. 
An important branch of the family settled in Beverly in 
the vicinity of Brown’s Hill. ) 


9. JouNn PutTNAM, like his older brothers, Thomas and 
Nathaniel, was from England. He was born in 1627, and 
lived to be about eighty-three. He was corporal, lieuten- 
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ant, and captain; served in the Narragansett fight, and 
was prominent and active in town and church affairs. At 
various times, from 1679 to 1692, he was chosen deputy to 
the General Court. He had very positive, decided quali- 
ties of character, and Mr. Upham observes, ‘‘No man in 
this part of the country was more noted for strong good 
sense than Captain John Putnam.” However much he 
may have shared the popular feeling about the witchcraft 
matters, he discredited much of the testimony against the 
accused, refrained from urging the cases of prosecution, and 
with his wife joined at last in the humane endeavor of the 
Forty. He accumulated a great amount of landed property, 
and was buried with military honors. 


10. REBECCA PUTNAM, whom he married in 1652, was 
“stepdaughter of John Gedney,’ and “perhaps sister of 
Robert Prince, a near neighbor.” Gedney long owned and 
kept the Ship Tavern in Salem, which, as previously 
stated, was conducted for a time by Joshua Rea. Robert 
Prince was one of the original petitioners for the setting 
off of Salem Village, and among his numerous honored 
descendants were Moses and Amos Prince, so well known 
to many of you, if not to you all. 


I1. JosEPH HUTCHINSON, Sr., was son of Richard Hutch- — 
inson, who has been mentioned, and who was the ancestor 
of our own Revolutionary hero, Col. Israel Hutchinson; the 
celebrated Hutchinson family of anti-slavery singers; Ed- 
ward Hutchinson, whose recent death the old First Church, 
of which he was so strong a pillar, most deeply deplores; 
and a multitude of others of the name who have wor- 
shiped here. Joseph gave the acre of land on which the 
first meeting-house was erected. He served as constable, 
tax-gatherer, administrator, and overseer. He was a man 
who had the courage of his convictions, and had small 
patience with the perpetual wranglings of the old church 
during that turbulent period. Yet he was not proof against 
the monstrous delusion of his time. His naturally strong 
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mind, good sense, and love of truth and justice asserted 
themselves at last, and he too sided with the right. 


12. Lypia HuTcHINSoN was his second wife. She 
was the widow of Joseph Small, and was the daughter of 
Anthony and Elizabeth Buxton, of whom there will be 
occasion to speak again. 


13. WILLIAM OSBURN appears in the parish rate-list 
of 1681. With Ezekiel Cheever, Jacob Fuller, John Proc- 
ter and others, he assisted in reviving, in 1678, the famous 
company of troopers, to keep alive the military spirit and 
defend the settlement against Indian foes. I take him to 
have been the same William Osborne who settled in what 
is now Peabody and established there the pottery business 
that has continued to flourish in that part of the old town 
down to our own day, though I shall be happy to be cor- 
rected if my supposition is erroneous. 


14. HannauH OsBurRN, if she was wife of the above 
William, was a daughter of John Burton, “‘a sturdy old 
Englishman, who, while probably holding the theological 
sentiments that prevailed in his day, abhorred the spirit 
of persecution and was unwilling to live where it was al- 
lowed to have sway.’ He went to Rhode Island with the 
banished Quakers in 1658, but several years afterward re- 
turned and was brought before the court for his testimony 
against oppression. He vigorously denounced his judges to 
their very face, and as severely anathematized their priests. 
They bade him to be sz/ent. He commanded ¢hem to be 
silent. Strange to say, they let him go unpunished and 
remain ever afterward unmolested. But it is not so strange 
to find the name of his daughter, if such indeed was Hannah 
Osburn, among those that protested against the further per- 
secution of Rebecca Nurse. 


15. JosEPpH Hovutton, Sr., says the great historian, 
“‘was one of the honored heads of the village and lived to 
a good old age.” When about twenty years old he was, 
according to his own testimony, “servant to Richard In- 
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gersoll,” that is, he worked for him on his farm. Having 
received from the town of Salem a grant of thirty acres of 
land, he chose a tract that brought him into the famous 
Allen—Putnam—Endicott lawsuit over the bounds of the 
Townsend Bishop property. He fixed his habitation a 
little south of the meeting-house, where his sons, except 
James, settled about him. There lived and died, also, his 
revered, useful, and distinguished great-grandson, Dr. Sam- 
uel Holten. But the ancestor, with the multitude, was on 
the wrong side in 1692, until he signed the petition for our 
saint Rebecca, and also, with others, the equally creditable 
one in behalf of John Procter of glorious memory. 


16. SARAH HouLton, his wife, was the widow of 
William Haynes, and daughter of Richard and Ann Inger- 
soll. Mr. Upham says of her father: “He was evidently 
a man of real dignity and worth, enjoying the friendship 
of the best men of his day;” and he also says of her 
brother, Nathaniel Ingersoll: “His name was the bright- 
est in the annals of Salem Village.” Yet Nathaniel In- 
gersoll’s was the house to which the accused and arrested 
were first brought, with great parade and amidst intense 
excitement, on their way to trial and sentence. He be- 
lieved that the evidence against them was decisive, and 
acted accordingly. But after the storm was over “he 
did all that a good and true man could do,” we are told, 
“to eradicate the causes of the mischief.” 


17. BENJAMIN PUTNAM was son of Nathaniel Putnam. 
He was lieutenant and captain, held many town offices, and 
was for some years deacon of the church. Not a few of 
his many descendants have occasionally met to recall his 
virtues and keep the good man’s memory green. Of his 
son Daniel, Mr. Rice says, he “graduated at Harvard 
College in 1717, was settled in Reading, Mass., and there 
passed a long and useful ministry.” 


18. Saran Putnam, we conclude, was the wife of Ben- 
jamin, as her signature immediately follows his. The Salem 
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records give the name of his wife at this time as Hanzuah ; 
Mr. Perley Derby says it was Sarah. She died in 1705, 
and he married in 1706 the widow of Benjamin Holten, also 
named Sarah. The case is not clear. 


19. JOB SWINNERTON was probably Sergeant Job Swin- 
nerton, son of Job and brother of John, who was the prin- 
cipal physician in Salem. The father is referred to as 
a most exemplary citizen and as a true lover of peace. 
“Fle seems,”’ it is said, “to have kept out of the heat of 
the various contentions that occurred in the village, and 
although his influence was sometimes decisively put forth, 
he evidently did nothing to aggravate them. He died 
April I1, 1689, over eighty-eight years of age.” He mar- 
ried first, July 19, 1658, Ruth, daughter of John Symonds, 
and second, February 7, 1673, Hester Baker. 


20. ESTHER SWINNERTON was probably Hester, the 
wife of Job, the father, by his second marriage, as just in- 
dicated, the name being the same though different in form. 
In that case she here signed the paper next to Sergeant 
Job, her stepson. Mr. Eben Putnam gives this as his ver- 
sion of the matter. Says Mr. Upham: “The Swinnerton 
family were all along opposed to Mr. Parris, and kept re- 
markably clear from the witchcraft delusion.” 


21. JosEPH HERRICK, Sr., was the son of Henry Herrick, 
and succeeded him as the owner of Cherry Hillfarm. His 
wife was Sarah, daughter of Richard Leach. He was a 
village corporal, was in the Narragansett fight, and bore 
the title of “Governor,” probably from having at some time 
commanded a military post or district. As constable he 
brought before the magistrates for examination two of the 
three persons first arrested —Sarah Osburn and Tituba; 
George Locker producing the other— Sarah Good. As 
Mr. Upham says: “For awhile he was under the influence 
of the delusion; but his strong and enlightened mind soon 
led him out of it,’ and “he was a leader in the party that 
rose against the fanaticism and vindicated the characters 
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of its victims.” It is also said of him by the same writer, 
“He was a man of great firmness and dignity of character, 
and in addition to the care and management of his large 
farm was engaged in foreign commerce.” 


22. SAMUEL ABBEY is doubtless the one of that name 
who is mentioned in the history as the “neighbor” that 
went on a morning to John Putnam’s house and found 
Mercy Lewis, one of the so-called “afflicted girls,” in a 
terrible condition, crying out in anguish for pity and deliver- 
ance. Then he brought to her others of her ilk— Abigail 
Williams and Ann Putnam—who cried out against Goody 
Easty, John Willard, and Mary Wittredge as her torment- 
ors. “Thus she continued,’ he says, ‘‘the greatest part of 
the day in such tortures as no tongue can express.’”’ Samuel 
Abbey was engaged in much better business when he turned 
his attention to another sufferer and signed the paper that 
insures. him honorable remembrance. According to Mr. 
Eben Putnam, he had by his wife Mary a son Benjamin, 
born June 4, 1694. They removed to Wenham in 1695, 
where they had a son Jonathan, born in 1696, and where 
the father died in 1608. 


23. HeEpzipau REA, it would appear, was the wife of 
_ Daniel Rea, son of Joshua, and grandson of Daniel Rea, Sr. 
She was a daughter of Lieut. Francis Peabody, or Paboay, 
who was the emigrant ancestor of the American Peabody 
family —and Mary Foster, his wife, daughter of Reginald 
Foster, of Ipswich. Francis Pabody settled in Topsfield ; 
and the gifted Mr. Nehemiah Cleveland, in his bicentennial 
address delivered in that town in 1850, says: “ He was evi- - 
dently the first man in the place for capacity and influence.” 


24. DANIEL ANDREW, says our historian, ‘‘was one 
of the strong men of the village, had been a deputy to 
the General Court, and acted a prominent part before and 
after the witchcraft convulsion.” It will be remembered 
that he was one of the four who made the not unfriendly 
call on Rebecca Nurse to inform her of her danger. On 
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the 14th of May warrants were issued against himself and 
various members of the Jacobs and Buckley and other 
families. Learning of the approach of the constable, he 
effected his escape and found safety far from home. But 
he returned at length, and was one of the foremost in 
ridding the church of Salem Village forever of Samuel 
Parris, its evil genius. His house was on the road lead- 
ing from Putnamville to Wenham. 


25. SARAH ANDREW, his wife, was daughter of John 
Porter, Sr., and sister of Israel Porter, already named. 
The Porter family generally seem to have had but very 
little to do with witchcraft matters, except as they now 
and then came forward, in such instances as I have 
above adduced, to show sympathy for the wronged or 
distressed. 


26. DANIEL REA, son of Joshua, has been mentioned 
as the husband of Hepzibah (Peabody) Rea, who signed 
the paper before him, as was not the case with other mar- 
ried parties. He served in King Philip's War, and was 
also parish clerk. 


27. SARAH Putnam I suppose to have been the daugh- 
ter of Thomas Putnam, Sr., and so the sister of Edward 
and Thomas, Jr., the latter of whom, with his family, as 
well as the former, was so lamentably active in support 
of Parris and his cause. The name is mentioned in the 
list of Thomas’ children, but not in his will. 


28. JONATHAN Putnam was son of Capt. John, or 
John, Jr., a brief sketch of whom has been given. He 
was cousin of Edward, and it was on complaint of the 
two together that the warrant was issued for the arrest 
of Rebecca Nurse, as before stated. Mr. Upham praises 
highly his marked change of conduct, and adds: ‘‘He was 
a farmer and in excellent circumstances.” 


29. LypiaA PutTNAm was his second wife, and was the 
daughter of Anthony and Elizabeth Potter, of Ipswich, his 
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first having been Elizabeth, daughter of Thomas and Eliza- 
beth Whipple. 


30. WALTER PuHILuips, Sr., and also Margaret and 
Tabitha Phillips, whose names soon follow, were of Welsh 
descent and Quaker proclivities. At the time they testified 
they must have lived near to, if not upon, the site of the 
Collins House. Walter was probably a person of some sub- 
stance. It may have been owing to their Quaker sym- _ 
pathies that the family not long afterward removed to 
Phillips Beach, Lynn, where the name became established 
and well-known for many years. For this information con- 
cerning them I am indebted to our friend, Hon. Stephen 
H. Phillips, to whose more distinguished line, however, it 
may be said that they did not belong. The latter came of 
the first minister at Watertown, the eminent George Phil- 
lips, whose grandson, Jonathan Phillips, came thence to Mar- 
blehead, taking with him his infant child Stephen. A son of 
this Stephen settled in North Danvers, and was the father 
of that noble citizen, merchant, and public servant, Hon. 
Stephen C. Phillips, of Salem, whose mantle the living rep- 
resentative I have mentioned so worthily wears. 


31. NATHANIEL FELTon, Sr., the venerable patriarch 
of his line, came to Salem in 1633 when but seventeen 
years of age. Mr. Felt, the annalist, says that “he was a 
man of good faith and judgment,” and that “he was fre- 
quently called to give his testimony about litigated estates.” 
He filled many offices or performed many duties as juryman, 
constable, ensign, lieutenant, and what not. The historian 
of the Felton family says of him: “Lieut. Nathaniel Fel- 
ton was a prominent, worthy, and highly respected citizen.” 
Mary, his wife, was daughter of Rev. Samuel Skelton, the 
first minister of Salem. Though her name is not found 
appended with his own to the written appeal for Rebecca 
Nurse, it accompanies it in connection with the similar 
petition for John Procter and wife, to which reference has 
been made, 
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32.7 ,\MARGARET Pairvips., )See''30. 
33. TABITHA PHILLIPS. See 30. 


34. JOSEPH Houttoy, Jr., born in Salem Village in 1652, 
was son of Joseph Houlton, Sr., whose name, as we have 
seen, is in the lst. He married Hannah, daughter of Sam- 
uel Eborne, Sr., and was a soldier in Captain Gardner’s 
company in the Narragansett fight, and was wounded. His 
house stood near the old training field at Danvers Centre. 


35. SAMUEL ENDIcoTT was grandson of the old Puri- 
tan governor, John Endicott, and married Hannah Felton, 
daughter of Nathaniel Felton, Sr., of whom a brief account 
has just been given. Samuel and Hannah also testified 
for the Procters. | 


36. EizABETH BuxToNn was probably the daughter of 
Joseph Houlton, Sr. She was born in 1660, and married 
in 1677, as his second wife, John Buxton, son of Anthony 
and Elizabeth Buxton. They lived in the western part of 
the town, and it may be added that the Buxtons were 
among the few people who were not carried away by the 
popular fury of 1692. So says a manuscript genealogical 
history of the Houlton family which I have been per- 
mitted to consult through the kindness of Mr. Eben Put- 
nam. John himself had died as early as 1684. 


37. SAMUEL ABORN, Sr. (or EBORNE), says Savage, was 
born about 1614, and was perhaps the son of Thomas 
Aborn. He had a grant of land in Salem in 1639, and 
there had sons and daughters. He was freeman. in 1665, 
and was living in 1697. He had a son, who was -also 
named Samuel; but I think it may have been the father 
whose signature we have here. His daughter Hannah mar- 
ried Joseph Houlton, Jr., as heretofore stated, but her 
name does not appear in the list of her father’s children 
as given by the distinguished authority just cited. 


38. Isaac Cook was perhaps the son of Henry and 
Judith (Burdsall) Cook, of Salem. In 1692 he was about 
fifty-five years of age. 
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39. EizaBETH Cook, his wife, was daughter of An- 
thony and Elizabeth Buxton, and so was sister of John 
Buxton, the husband of Elizabeth (Houlton) Buxton, whose 
name, as above, is on the goodly roll. 


40. The last of the list is Jos—epH PutTNAM. He was 
the son of Thomas Putnam, Sr.; married Elizabeth, daugh- 
ter of Israel and Elizabeth (Hathorne) Porter, whose names 
are already so familiar to us; and was father of General 
Israel Putnam. Among the few who discredited and de- 
nounced the witchcraft delusion and all its proceedings 
from the beginning to the end, no one was more conspicu- 
ously courageous than he. His bold and independent spirit 
invited the enmity and attack of the destroyer, and he kept 
himself and his family under arms and on guard for six 
months, prepared for defense at whatever hazard. Of course 
he incurred the displeasure of Parris; but young though he 
was, he proved himself to be the most formidable and irre- 
sistible foe whom that grim and pestilent priest, who was 
himself the Satan of Salem Village, was called to encoun- 
ter; and the historian very truly and most fittingly says of 
him, “His dauntless son did not follow the wolf through 
the deep and dark recesses of his den with a more deter- 
mined resolution than that with which Joseph Putnam pur- 
sued Samuel Parris through the windings of the law until 
he ferreted him out and rid the village of him forever,” 


Yet even such a survey as this fails to set forth 
adequately the extent and strength of the social element 
covered by the list, the complicated relationships which 
these families sustained with one another through inter- 
marriages or mutual alliances, and the powerful influence 
which rightfully they might hope to bring to bear for the 
desired end. Many, if not most of them, had been as 
houses divided among themselves, and it would be diffi- 
cult to say which of them had sinned most and which of 
them had done best. But they were a unit here. Never 
was there a worthier cause. Never one that might more 
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earnestly look to heaven for its sanction and _ blessing. 
Never one that could more justly ask the sympathy and 
prayers of the good and true. Was it possible that such 
an appeal could be in vain? 

The appeal is without date. We know not just when 
it was written and signed. Doubtless before the final trial 
rather than after it. From what we know of the poor, 
afflicted husband, he would not defer to the last extremity 
such an attempt to save the wife of his bosom and the 
mother of his children from her impending fate. From 
circumstances that took place as the case was again brought 
forward for final action, it would appear, as Mr. Upham evi- 
dently thinks, that the court were duly acquainted with the 
testimony of the forty witnesses. The new special tribunal 
consisted of Deputy Governor William Stoughton, as chief 
justice, who “was in full sympathy with Cotton Mather ;”’ 
and as associate judges, Nathaniel Saltonstall, of Haverhill, 
who, however, early withdrew from the service and was 
succeeded by Jonathan Corwin; Major John Richards, of 
Boston; Major Bartholomew Gedney, of Salem; and Mr. 
Wait Winthrop, Captain Samuel Sewall, and Mr. Peter 
Sargent, all three of Boston. The sessions were held in 
the old Salem Town House in Washington Street, and 
were opened on the second day of June, when Bridget 
Bishop was tried and condemned to death. She was ex- 
ecuted on the tenth of that month. From the pages of 
Mr. Upham and other writers one would gather that this 
was the only case considered at that time. The historian 
informs us that immediately as it ended the court took 
a recess and proceeded to consult the clergy of Boston 
and other towns about the remaining prosecutions, receiv- 
ing from them urgent advice to proceed with them with 
vigor, a hypocritical word of caution being added to cover 
the fiendishness of the real intent and spirit. Then there 
is a jump in the history to the last of the month. ‘The 
court met again on Wednesday, the 29th of June (correctly 
the 28th), and after trial sentenced to death Sarah Good, 
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Sarah Wildes, Elizabeth How, Susannah Martin, and Re- 
becca Nurse, who were executed on the Ioth of July.” 
Mr, Nevin’s recent book about the Salem Witchcraft ap- 
pears to supply one or two important facts in this con- 
nection. He states that the witnesses against Rebecca 
Nurse were summoned to attend on the 2d of June 
and that the grand jury returned the four indictments 
against her on that day, her trial continuing on the mor- 
row. The recess of several weeks followed. During the 
interim, he says, further evidence was produced which 
seems to have been in her favor. It was doubtless the 
testimony of the forty. But the diabolical accusations 
against her were, nevertheless, renewed with more malig- 
nity, if possible, than before, The depraved girls charged 
her with murders. Parris bore swift witness to her hurt. 
Ann Putnam, Sarah Houlton, and others, gave in their 
execrable depositions to help on the work of her ruin. 
Indecency had handled and scrutinized her sacred person 
and found “the devil’s mark’’ it meant to find, and her 
touching intercession to the court that other women, 
“most grave, wise, and skillful,’ should examine her was 
all unheeded. Yet such was the impression which was 
made upon those who held her life in their hands by her 
lofty character and bearing, and by the accordant voices 
of the strong friends who knew her and loved her and 
now came forward to vindicate her desecrated name, that, 
contrary to expectation, the jury brought in a verdict “Vot 
guilty.’ Instantly rose a ‘hideous outcry”’ from the crowd 
of her persecutors. Two of the judges themselves were dis- 
satisfied. It was the critical moment, and it was the chief 
justice who turned the scales. Catching at an innocent 
word she had spoken during the trial and perverting it to 
her injury, as so many of her inoffensive utterances, looks, 
or acts had been tortured into evidence against her pre- 
viously, he caused the reversal that speedily ensued. In 
the language of Calef and Hutchinson, ‘‘ This, together with 
the clamors of the accusers, induced the jury to go out again 
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after the verdict.”” With what result I need not say. As 
Mr. Upham well remarks: “There is no more disgraceful 
record in the judicial annals of the country than that which 
relates the trial of this excellent woman. The wave of pop- 
ular fury made a clear breach over the judgment seat... . 
The judges were not only overcome and intimidated from 
the faithful discharge of their sacred duty by a clamoring 
crowd, but they played into their hands.” 

The rest of the story is quickly told. The condemned 
was remanded to her prison cell and heavy chains. On 
the 3d of July, at a meeting held immediately “after 
sacrament,’ the original church in Salem, of which she 
was still a member, declared her a witch, and unani- 
mously voted to excommunicate her. There, where she 
had formerly so often worshiped and communed with her 
Lord in spirit and in truth, she was brought in fetters 
and placed in the central aisle to hear her sentence from 
Minister Nicholas Noyes, who, with the senior pastor, Mr. 
Higginson, occupied the pulpit, the two ruling elders and 
the deacons being seated below, fronting the great crowd 
that filled every available space of the meeting-house. 
Nothing was omitted that might lend awe and terror to 
the scene. And then it was that, with heaven-defying 
assumption of authority, the ambassador of Christ, whose 
office it was to comfort the sorrowful, succor the imperiled, 
and heal the hurts of his people, pronounced to the aged 
and sorely tried Christian her expulsion from the church and 
delivered her over to the pains of eternal damnation.’ Other 
wild beasts more ferocious than any bulls or leopards, bears 
or panthers, known to ancient martyrs were yet to toss and 
tear her feeble frame. Again to the dungeon, and then to 
the gallows. In vain the prayer of her friends and the 


™The meeting at which the morning vote of excommunication was thus 
carried into effect was held in the afternoon of the same day. The church 
rescinded the record of these transactions, March 2, 1712. Rebecca Nurse 
usually attended the Salem Village Church, but occasionally, as on com- 
munion days, the mother church in Salem itself, where she had formerly 
resided. 
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hope of reprieve. All power of imagination and language 
breaks down in the attempt to recall and portray the spec- 
tacle that presented itself as she was led forth to the sac- 
rifice, guarded by ruffian officers, and carted through the 
streets that were lined with scowling or insulting throngs, 
and made to toil with tottering steps up the rough steeps 
of her Calvary to the place of crucifixion. And ministers 
and dignitaries and people were all there to give their con- 
sent and approval, as with her companions of undying fame 
she met the last and crowning agony of the scaffold, and 
her body was flung to the rocks and the vultures, yet not 
without the exclamation from Nicholas Noyes, “ What a 
sad sight it is to see eight firebrands of hell hanging 
there!”” Pious hands, as we all know, soon found the 
mortal part and tenderly bore it to its final rest in the 
now beautiful cemetery, where her worthy descendants 
have most appropriately erected a monument to her mem- 
ory and the tablet in honor of her faithful friends. 

What a history it is! What a dark and painful rec- 
ord of sin and crime, and error and woe! Would we have 
it consigned to oblivion? A thousand times, Vo. There 
let it stand, as stand it surely will, whatever may be our 
wish or effort to bury or forget it. Let it stand, with its 
facts and names and all, to point to ourselves and those 
who shall come after us in long succession the lessons it 
is so well fitted to teach and all need so much to learn. 
The healthy soul will face it, and reck but little who in 
particular were responsible for it. They who do such 
things must expect to be remembered, however they may 
be forgiven. Earth has no hiding place for them. They 
and their works are ‘‘ensamples,’’ and God takes good care 
that “they are written for our admonition upon whom the 
ends of the world are come.” It does not suffice to say 
that such criminals only shared the superstitions of the 
time and therefore sinned ignorantly, thinking that they 
were verily doing service to God by making war upon the 
supposed agents or allies of Satan. Something may un- 
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questionably be said for some of them on that score; but 
with many, if not most of them, there was, with whatever 
good intent they may have had, still more of an evil spirit. 
Mingled with the virtue, there were spiritual pride and self- 
righteousness, bigotry and hardness of heart, love and lust 
of power, injustice and devilish cunning, envy and malice, 
contempt for truth, and thirst for blood. And these were 
uppermost and wrought the soul’s undoing. O the stings of 
a guilty conscience —the remembrance of deeds that agon- 
ize and rend the innocent and helpless, and grieve and mock 
the infinite and eternal Father of us all—the worm that 
dieth not and the fire that is not quenched! Yet who can 
lay bounds to the reach and power of the love of God and 
the cross of Christ? Let us trust that long ere this, these 
wretched accusers and persecutors, ministers and deacons, 
magistrates and judges, as out of the depths they have 
cried for pity and pardon, have received of heaven the 
mercy they denied to Rebecca Nurse. Let us beware of 
the hard, intolerant, persecuting, violent, and implacable 
spirit—the zeal that is not according to knowledge —the 
prejudices and enmities that are so apt to burst forth with 
devouring flame—the self-will that wars with reason and 
right and with the wise charity which is the bond of per- 
fectness —and whatever leads us to disregard or jeopardize 
the sacred interests, liberty, and life of others. We are 
not so far removed from 1692 as not to need the admoni- 
tion. Time was, within the recollection of many who are 
here, when to sympathize with the slave or to speak and 
act in his behalf was to invite frowns and derision, social 
ostracism, party proscription, and ecclesiastical disfellow- 
ship, and even worse. And men, today, who do not respect 
the honest opinion of others in politics or religion, or what- 
ever else —who in secular relations or affairs demand their 
alliance and codperation with themselves and the compro- 
mise of their freedom and manhood, at the deadly peril 
of all they hold most dear—who cast opprobrium upon 
them and seek to do them injury, and pursue them even 
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unto destruction—are the veritable successors of Sam- 
uel Parris and his associates. The witchcraft evil lives in 
them again. Given the occasion, who could tell what scenes 
might not be repeated? Yet, bless God, ours is neverthe- 
less a vaster light, a grander liberty, than our fathers knew. 
Wonderful the progress that has been made during the two 
hundred years that have elapsed since the crimes and woes 
of 1692, nowhere more visible than right here, in the large 
intelligence, the sterling virtue, the good will, the genuine 
piety, and the peace and happiness of the old Parish 
whose days were then so dark and tempestuous. Guard 
we well, all of us, the precious inheritance; while the 
solemn past shall suitably remind us of dangers from 
which even our own prosperous and boasted lot is never 
yet quite exempt, and whose every faintest sign calls to 
eternal vigilance. 

“Great and marvelous are thy works, Lord God Al- 
mighty; just and true are thy ways, thou king of saints.” 
Impressive, indeed, are the reversals of history under the 
rule of omnipotent righteousness. Sin triumphs for a sea- 
son. Earthly pride and power assert their authority, dis- 
play their pomp, declare their decrees, crush the weak and 
unoffending, and run riot in wickedness. The silent years 
roll on, and the first are last and the last are first. The 
headstrong and relentless witchcraft leaders and victors, 
where are they now? But faith sees the Vivia Perpetua 
of our local annals, whom they put to a barbarous and 
miserable death, come up out of great tribulation into the 
light of God, with palms in her hand, with the new song 
of the redeemed, and with the joy and glory everlasting. 
Two hundred years of heaven! No more seraphic, beati- 
fied spirit is there; no sweeter, holier memory is_ here. 
Blessed among women until her last and unspeakable trial 
and sorrow, she trod the dark and difficult way that was 
before her even to the end, without a murmur and with- 
out a fear, with a serene and unshaken trust in the Eter- 
nal Goodness, with an adamantine love of truth and with 
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a conscience void of offense, with good will to all, and 
with the peace that passeth understanding. If the “en- 
samples” of her enemies may teach us, “er example may 
teach us not the less, but all the more. It bids us to 
stand, and yet to stand, for the right, come sunshine or 
shadow, come friends or foes, come life or death. It shows 
us how to face the temptations and terrors of the world 
and keep ourselves pure and blameless, and be patient 
and persevering, calm and undismayed, Christlike and tri- 
umphant. It tells us how, amidst the most perplexing 
troubles and the most calamitous afflictions, to suffer and 
be strong, and to find comfort and consolation in looking 
away beyond the clouds and the storms of earth to the 
city that hath foundations; for “there shall be no night 
there; and they need no candle, neither light of the sun; 
for the Lord God giveth them light: and they shall reign 
forever and ever.” ‘And God shall wipe away all tears 
from their eyes; and there shall be no more death, neither 
sorrow, nor crying, neither shall there be any more pain: 
for the former things are passed away.” 

You do well to erect memorials of the blessed dead. 
Let other monuments rise to perpetuate their memory in 
the dear old town that is so rich with venerated names. 
One there is especially which Salem and old Danvers may 
well build together. I reécho the words of the illustrious 
Judge Story: “Let Witch Hill remain forever memorable 
by this sad catastrophe, not to perpetuate our dishonor, but 
as an affecting, enduring proof of human infirmity —a 
proof that perfect justice belongs to one judgment seat 
only —that which is linked to the throne of God.’ But 
while it tells of man’s frailty and injustice and wickedness, 
it tells, also, of those who died there for truth and for 
Christ. Some noble shaft should surmount the summit to 
do honor to their names and the sacrifice they made, to 
commemorate their virtues and encourage all who shall 
behold it through the years and centuries to come to live 
the better life, to side with God and not to fear what man 
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can do, to be faithful unto death, and to believe, past all 
doubt or peradventure, what the old familiar lines say so 
well: 


“ Truth, crushed to earth, shall rise again ; 
The eternal years of God are hers ; 
While Error, wounded, writhes in pain, 

And dies amid her worshipers.” 


“When, in some coming day, a sense of justice, appreciation of 
moral firmness, sympathy for suffering innocence, the diffusion of re- 
fined sensibility, a discriminating discernment of what is really worthy 
of commemoration among men, a rectified taste, a generous public spirit, 
and gratitude for the light that surrounds and protects us against error, 
folly, and fanaticism shall demand the rearing of a suitable monument 
to the memory of those who, in 1692, preferred death to a falsehood, 
the pedestal for the lofty column will be found ready, reared by the 
Creator on a foundation that can never be shaken while the globe 
endures, or worn away by the elements, man, or time—the brow of 
Witch Hill.” — Charles W. Upham. 
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